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THE extreme cold snap that set in on Friday night last, 
extending pretty much over the entire country, tended to 
make fires more numerous, which was wholly unnecessary. 
Heating apparatus was run to its full capacity to keep out 
the cold from dwellings, factories and business offices, and 
in many instances the capacity was exceeded and a fire 
was the result. The amount of carelessness that charac- 
terizes the arrangement of heating appliances is only ex- 
ceeded by that which seems to be inherent in all jobs of 
plumbing. Frozen water pipes and hydrants helped on the 
work of destruction, and insurance companies will pay the 
bills. 





THE effect of the blizzard that has swept the entire 
country during the past few days has been to considerably 
increase the December quota of fire losses. In New York 
city alone, during seventeen hours of the coldest weather, 
twenty-eight fires occurred, being an increase over the 
average diurnal burnings of from six to seven-fold. On 
Monday morning, The New York Tribune devoted three 
columns to the fire losses, and recorded, all told, forty-three 
fires in different parts of the country. Not a few of these 
blazes were attributable directly to the carelessness of the 
inevitable plumber while doctoring frozen gas and water 
pipes. The cold snap has called out the army of plumbers, 
who have established their winter quarters and will be 
omnipresent in the land until spring sets in. Meantime, 
the firemen and the insurance companies will have a hard 
time of it. 





BROOKLYN'S imperative need ofa fire boat was amply 
demonstrated at the burning of the Pratt Astral Oil Works 
in Williamsburgh on Sunday. The Brooklyn authorities 
telegraphed to the New York Fire Department for the 
loan of “ some fire boats.” As the result of the request, 
the fire boat Havemeyer appeared on the scene of the fire, 
the Zophar Mills, the other boat, being under repair. The 
Havemeyer had just about begun to do good service when 
the New York authorities recalled her, for it was necessary 
that that city’s water front should have some protection 
against fire, especially while there was a fierce oil fire rag 
ing across the river. There have been several attempts 





made to secure fire protection for the valuable storehouses 
and other property on the river front of Brooklyn, and it 
is hoped that the experience of Sunday will tend to bring 
success to efforts that have hitherto met with discourage- 
ment. Underwriters who witnessed the burning of the 
oil works on Sunday could do so as uninterested spectators, 
for the thousands of dollars’ worth of property that was 
consumed was not, as is well understood, insured, the 
Standard Oil Company having been driven long ago to the 
necessity of providing for its own insurance, and carrying 
a reserve fund for that purpose. 





THERE were twenty-eight fires and alarms in this city on 
Saturday, the natural result of thesuddencold snap. This 
made very lively work for the firemen, and gave them little 
opportunity for rest. Under the present arrangement of 
the fire alarm telegraph, whenever an alarm is sent in from 
a street box it is communicated to every engine and hook 
and laddercompany within the city limits. The moment the 
gong strikes, the horses rush to position at the apparatus, 
and the men tumble out of their beds or come down from 
the sitting-room and make preparations fora run. When 
the gong ceases striking, the apparatus either proceeds 
rapidly to the fire or the men and horses go back to their 
rest. It is now proposed to divide the city into alarm dis- 
tricts, so that only the apparatus and men needed at each fire 
will be summoned. This is a much-needed improvement, 
and would have been adopted long ago had the depart- 
ment been provided with adequate funds to make the 
change and to meet other necessary expenses. It is certainly 
a hardship that the overworked firemen in the lower part 
of the city should be disturbed in their rest by every alarm 
that may be given in Harlem, ten miles away, or in other 
sections of the city where they never go to fires except in 
extreme emergencies. 





THE destruction by fire of the Catholic Orphan Asylum 
in Brooklyn last week, resulting in the death of twenty- 
four women and children, was one of those terrible catas- 
trophes that come periodically to shock the public. It 
adds greatly to the horror of such a disaster to learn that 
it might have been prevented, and that its occurrence was 
due to the neglect of public officials. The building covers 
a large area of ground, and is four stories high, surmounted 
by a mansard roof. The wallsare of bluestone, apparently 
substantially laid, although a portion of them have fallen 
since the fire and others are in a precarious condition. 
This structure, which looked so massive externally, was a 
mere shell inside. The interior woodwork was of yellow 
pine, the partitions were thin, the stairs were of wood, the 
mansard roof was a fire-trap. Add to all this the height 
of the building, which rendered the water pressure inade- 
quate, the insufficiency of hydrants and the absence of 
fire apparatus from the neighborhood, and it may really 
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be said that the 700 children in the asylum, with 
their teachers and attendants, were put and kept in 
as much jeopardy as could well be devised. There were 
broad stairways and numerous fire escapes provided for the 
main building, but the infirmary, a semi-detached building, 
was deficient in all these, and it was the occupants of this 
part who were sacrificed. Sister Josephine, who was in 
charge, did all in her power to save the children, and lost 
her life in the efforts she made to get them to a place of 
safety. Seven years ago the building was inspected, but 
evidently the inspection was not thorough, for the only 
complaint made was that some of the doors swung inward. 
The absence of fire walls to divide the great area covered 
by the building appears to have been overlooked, and 
the dangerous wooden partitions and the combustible 
mansard roof were not alluded to. Under a conscien- 
tious administration of the building laws, or with 
vigilant inspectors, this building could never have 
been erected and maintained in such condition. How 
many more structures of such dangerous construction there 
are in the State devoted to educational and benevolent 
purposes cannot be surmised. It should be the business 
of the legislature to find out this winter, and to this end 
a commission should be appointed, with power to inspect 
them all, and to compel such alterations to be made as 
will make them conform to the building laws. 





IT will be remembered that the National Association of 
Fire Engineers last winter memorialized Congress for the 
appointment of a commission to obtain statistics regard- 
ing the origin of fires, with a view that such information 
could be utilized for the instruction of the masses as to 
the means of preventing fires. The committee to which 
the matter was referred reported at the present session 
adversely to the appointment of such a commission. The 
secretary of the National Association, Henry A. Hills, 
then appealed to the President to call the attention of 
Congress to the enormous fire waste going on, but this 
elicited no action on the part of the Executive. Despair- 
ing of inducing the national government to take cognizance 
of the matter, Mr. Hills has now addressed a letter to the 
Governors of the several States, requesting them to call 
the attention of their respective legislatures to the enor- 
mous and increasing fire losses. The National Association 
of Fire Engineers, embracing in its membership, as it does, 
the chief engineers of the principal cities of the country, 
all of whom are practical firemen, is not a body to be 
ignored or its suggestions lightly regarded. Their asso- 
ciation was organized with a view to securing unity of 
action in the matters of fire prevention and fire protection, 
and when such a body of intelligent, practical, experienced 
men take the trouble to formulate and present recommend- 
ations for the public good, they are entitled to respectful 
and attentive consideration at the hands of our legislative 
and executive authorities. They ask nothing unreasonable 
of Congress nor of the Governors of States; simply that a 








subject that occupies their time and attention, and that 
involves a terrible national waste every year, should be 
made the subject of investigation and intelligent treat. 
ment, with a view to abating or lessening the evil. Sooner 
or later there must be legislation calculated to check the 
fire waste, and the chief engineers are entitled to great 
credit in persistently calling public attention to the subject, 





THERE is no abatement in the number of incendiary 


.fires, regarding which there has been so much complaint, 


nor do they appear to be especially prevalent in any par- 
ticular section of the country, but occur in all the States, 
from Maine to Texas, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The hard times and general business stagnation 
that have prevailed during the past year are responsible 
for these criminal acts. Men who are harassed by their 
creditors and have not the means with which to pay their 
debts, are tempted to set fire to property that has de 
preciated in value, in order to collect the insurance. It is 
a singular phase of human nature that some men are wil- 
ling to rob one class of citizens to pay another class—the 
insurance stockholders—in order to satisfy other creditors. 
But there are those who think it no crime to take advan- 
tage of a corporation, be it a municipal government or an 
organization of individuals, and the crime of arson does 
not appear so heinous in their eyes as it otherwise would. 
The*indications are that the percentage of incendiary fires 
during the present year will largely exceed that of any 
previous year. Not until times improve and business 
property increases in value will the number of incendiary 
fires decrease, unless the several legislatures interpose laws 
prohibiting insurance companies paying full losses where 
the fire originates on the premises burned. Destroy the 
incentive to incendiarism and it will cease. 





REFERRING to our advocacy of the adoption of the three- 
fourths loss clause, the Cincinnati Price Current says: 
“ Let us submit a case under it. An agent prevails upon 
a man to take a $5000 policy on a $3000 building, so that 
he can get the commission on a premium on $5000 instead 
of on $3000. The house burns. Its value is ascertained 
to be $3000, and that is all that should be paid. The 
three-fourths clause would cut it down to $2250, which is 
less than one-half the amount on which premium was paid.” 
If the insured pays premiums on a large amount of insur- 
ance in excess of actual value, it isa very good indication 
that he contemplates a fraud upon the companies, of some 
kind ; but if he does this in the face of the precautions 
taken by the companies to prevent fraud, that is his look- 
out, and he deserves to suffer. The friction generated by 
rubbing a $5000 policy on a $3000 house is responsible for 
a large percentage of fires. It is entirely optional with 
the insured to fix the valuation of his property, and no 
honest man will be persuaded by an agent to certify to a 
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fictitious value simply that he may enjoy the blessed priv- 
ilege of paying premiums thereon. If he does, he deserves 
to suffer the consequences. The three-quarters loss clause 
is, at present, a matter of contract, and where it is fairly 
understood by the insured there is no hardship to him, but 
avast amount of protection to the insurance companies 
and the public. Make it a matter of law and the insured 
must understand it, and know the extent of the indemnity 
he can lawfully receive under any policy. 








THE BUSINESS MAN'S NEED OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE. 


HERE is no class of men anywhere to whom life in- 
= surance is a matter of so much importance—an ab- 
solute necessity, in fact—as to the business men of this 
country. Very nearly our entire male population may be 
classed among the business men, for comparatively few 
inherit sufficient wealth, as they do in older countries, to 
enable them to escape work of some kind, mental or phy- 
sical. We have no aristocracy to frown down labor, but, 
on the contrary, every man is expected to do something 
useful. With most there is no choice; they are forced to 
engage in business as a means of maintaining themselves 
and those dependent upon them. Business with us is an 
exciting, pushing, jostling scramble for a few years, at the 
end of which time every one expects to have secured suf- 
ficient wealth to permit of his enjoying his ease in middle 
age; but where one succeeds in attaining this very desirable 
result, hundreds fail. We are essentially a nation of 
workers, each individual putting forth all his energies and 
all his enterprise in his endeavors to secure wealth. From 
early boyhood to mature age, it is a constant battle, in 
which many go down, more are wounded, and a still greater 
number, by the time they have reached middle age, are 
broken in spirit and ambition, if not in health, and are con- 
tent to settle down to the drudge work required by others, 
and to accept a modest salary as compensation for their 
services. They have had their opportunity, have missed 
the prize, and must thereafter confine their ambition to the 
daily routine of duty as clerks, salesmen or hacks of some 
kind, working for others who have succeeded in establish- 
ing themselves, for a time at least. 

It is a characteristic of our people that whatever they 
do they do with all their might. They throw their whole 
energy and their entire resources into their business; they 
are so sanguine of success that they make no provision for 
defeat; confident of reaching their objective point, they 
disregard their lines of retreat, burning their ships behind 
them and pressing forward at all hazards. Everything 
they possess is embarked in their business enterprises, and 
their motto is “sink or swim.” Too many of them, bat- 


tered and bruised by the rough usage they receive, are glad, 
after a few years, to lay down their burden, and, disap- 
pointed and broken in spirit, overworked in the exciting 
struggle, they pass away, leaving behind them families 








wholly unprovided for. To men who take such risks and 
chances as do our business men, life insurance becomes of 
the highest importance. It offers them the means of pro- 
viding a competence for their dependents that cannot be 
diverted from its benevolent purpose by the fluctuations of 
business, or absorbed by creditors when the crash comes, 
Knowing that such provision is secured to the dependent 
ones, the business man can breathe freer, and concentrate 
all his energies and his resources upon the enterprises in 
which he is engaged, feeling secure that, whatever may be- 
tide, their future will be made clear and bright through his 
foresight. Every person can point out in his own circle of 
acquaintances, families that have been cast out of luxurious 
houses, and brought to poverty and suffering by the sud- 
den death of the husband and father. While he lived, and 
was prospering in business, or was earning a comfortable 
salary, he was able to surround them with many of the 
luxuries of life; but when, with his death, the earnings 
ceased and there was no income, poverty came in at the 
door and the widow and her helpless ones were driven to 
work or to a life of dependence upon relatives. Such in- 
stances could be cited by thousands; half of the poor 
working girls of New York are the daughters of men who 
thought to educate them and bring them yp in elegance, 
but who were suddenly taken away before they had 
accumulated the wealth for which they were striving 
and on which they had set their hearts. Thousands 
of boys are turned out into the world at tender 
ages from the same cause, the death of the breadwinner 
having made it necessary that they should take his place 
to the extent of their ability. The stores, offices and 
workshops of the city are filled with boys of this class, 
driven to work when they should be at school, to obtain 
the few dollars necessary to keep the wolf from the door 
and provide shelter for even more helpless ones than they. 
Had these heads of families, whose sudden death so 
changed the fortunes of their dependents, had the fore- 
thought to insure their lives, thus leaving a goodly sum to 
take the place of their personal earnings, how different it 
would have been with these helpless ones. Instead of 
pinching poverty and hard work for sons and daughters 
too young to be so exposed, there would have been such a 
sum secured to them as would, with economy, have enabled 
them to complete their education and take the places in 
the world which their fathers designed they should occupy. 

The manner in which our people live makes it all the 
harder for those who are suddenly deprived of their main- 
stay and support. In no other country do men of moderate 
means surround themselves with so many comforts or live 
so expensively. Having no aristocracy, and no well de 
fined lines of demarkation in social life, the man of modest 
means aims to live as well as his more wealthy neighbor; 
indeed, it is almost necessary for him to do so; they are on 
the same social footing, move in the same circles, attend 
the same church, meet in business marts, and are, to all 
appearances, on the same level; but one has plenty of 
money, and the other a limited income; to keep up ap- 
pearances, and to give his family all the advantages the 
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other family enjoys, the less fortunate individual spends 
his entire income in maintaining them, trusting to a favor- 
able turn of fortune’s wheel to provide for that “rainy 
day” that sooner or later comes to every man, but which 
always seems to be far distant. When this man of mod- 
erate income has exhausted his physical and mental ener- 
gies in the pursuit of wealth and in sacrifices to keep up 
appearances, finally dies in the very prime of life, his 
family is wholly unprepared to meet the change that so 
suddenly fallsuponthem. Through no fault of theirs, they 
are precipitated from a life of ease and comfort to one of 
poverty and toil; they know nothing about practical work, 
and their efforts to supply the necessaries of life are pain- 
ful in the extreme. It is not their fault that this is so; 
they have but fulfilled the requirements of the social life 
by which they were surrounded, and have ambitiously 
striven to keep their places beside those who were their 
equals. It is “the custom of the country,” and individuals 
cannot be held responsible for the hardships that may ulti- 
mately grow out of them. In European countries where 
social caste is the rule, the men of moderate incomes can- 
not hope to enter the same social circles that are open to 
those of rank and noble birth, and so are not tempted to 
follow them in their style of living; they have a social 
plane of their own, which is as distinct from that occupied 
by mechanics and laborers as theirs is from that wherein 
the aristocracy disports itself. But with us these social 
barriers do not exist, and every man is at liberty to indulge 
his ambition to the fullest extent; indeed, social require- 
ments frequently force him to go beyond what he knows 
is prudent, and so hastens the disaster that is sure sooner 
or later to overtake nine out of ten of our business men. 

Because Americans are so engrossed in business, so over- 
whelmed with care and anxiety, so reckless and so daring 
in their enterprises, and because so much is expected of 
them, they, more than the business men of any other 
country, require that protection and provision for their 
families that is afforded by life insurance. In no other 
way can they secure such advantages from small periodi- 
cal outlays. Years of annual savings will fail to accumu- 
late such an amount as can be secured beyond possibility 
of loss by the payment of the premiums on a life policy. 
A policy of life insurance which makes provision for his 
family, enables the business man to put into his en_ 
terprises that capital which otherwise he would feel im_ 
pelled to put aside for the security of his family, and o ten 
this might prove the turning point of a successful business 
career. But the contentment of mind and the satisfaction 
which come of the knowledge that such provision has been 
made for his family in the emergency of his death is worth 
a small fortune to the business man. Especially is this so 
in times of financial depression and business stagnation, 
such as the country has been afflicted with during the past 
two years. When business is dull, profits reduced, and 
income dwindling down month by month, the thoughts of 
the business man dwell frequently upon the family de- 
pendent upon him; at such times he who has been pru- 
dent and insured his life derives the greatest consolation 





from the thought that, in the event of his being overtaken 
by the greatest disaster of all, his family is provided for. 

A gentleman engaged in a manufacturing business said 
to us a few days since, that he had just taken $10,000 
more insurance on his life, making $30,000 in all that he 
is carrying. Commending his wisdom, we inquired what 
had induced him to do so just at this juncture. “ Well,” 
he replied, “I did it because the times are so hard. The 
fact is, I have derived a great amount of comfort out of 
my $20,000 policy, and I argued this way: I have got 
$20,000 insurance and a little property, which would, in 
the event of my death, give my wife from $3000 to $5000 
a year with which to take care of herself and three chil- 
dren; but my business has fallen off, the value of my prop- 
erty has all depreciated, and some stock I have would 
scarcely bring anything. I figured out that all I have, in- 
cluding the $20,000 insurance, would scarcely bring in now 
$2000 a year, which is not enough to support my family 
as I want it supported. As long as I live, I can manage 
to take care of them; but if I were to die while times are 
so bad, it would be a bad outlook for them; so I con- 
cluded to take more insurance. The income on $30,000, 
even at present low rates, will enable the family to get 
along comfortably, especially as they have a furnished 
house and no rent to pay; when times get better, they 
can do better with their money. It is one of those sure 
investments that never gives a man any worry to look 
after, and brings him a vast amount of contentment of 
mind.” 

There is good philosophy in this argument, and business 
men in general might well take it to heart. To reiterate 
what we have said above, the business men of this coun- 
try, more than any other, require life insurance for the 
protection of their families; and the greater the business 
stagnation, and the greater the depreciation of other val- 
ues, the more imperatively do they require life insurance. 
The man whose income is limited and is dependent upon 
his personal services, should secure such an amount of life 
insurance as would be a guarantee that his family, after 
his death, would have an income sufficient at least to pro- 
vide them with such comforts as it has been his pride to 
surround them with. It is a sad day for a family when 
the head of the house is taken away; but how much 
greater does this calamity become when the income on 
which they were dependent ceases simultaneously with 
the death of him who earned it. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





IT is a very commendable project on the part of fire insurance agents 
in interior cities and towns to rouse public sentiment into action to- 
ward improving fire risks and providing additional facilities for extin- 
guishing fires, On a recent occasion, however, these efforts were so 
strenuous in a certain city in this State that one agent at least overdid 
his part. He had printed a communication in the local paper, stating 
in effect that the city was inadequately supplied with water and lacked 
sufficient fire engines for fire purposes, Four days after, two of the 
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principal companies in his agency withdrew from the place. As these 
companies had been the largest in the agency, and had at least two-fifths 
of the agent’s entire business, he was thunderstruck, and forthwith 
made a journey to the head office of the company. The only answer 
to his remonstrance was the production of his own screed on the sub- 
ject of fire protection and the dangers of a serious conflagration. 


* * * * 


THE next week is dreaded by the companies as the time of fires, 
This dread arises from past experience ; but just why the holiday week 
should produce a larger crop of fires than the one preceding or suc- 
ceeding ‘it is a mystery; but the effect on the annual statements is 
especial cause why the companies are more interested in postponing 
fires just now. An English manager remarked last week that he would 
rather hear of a $500,000 loss in January than of one involving only a 
fifth of that amount in December. There isa touch of human nature 
in this remark which will be readily recognized. 


* * * * 


WE are informed that there is a stronger disposition on the part of 
printers to resist the new forms required by the tariff companies than 
the new rates. As arule, printers are all insured for something. The 
companies object to the risks unless they hold a fair proportion of 
value insured, so as to give the companies some show of salvage in 
case of a partial loss. Itis likely the printers will kick for a while and 
then succumb, as there is no class of property more needy in respect to 
insurance than these same risks. 


* * * * 


A WILY old merchant who has had an experience with the modern 
adjuster, recently renewed his household furniture insurance in this 
city, and largely increased the amount insured. One of his partners asked 
him why he did so, as the practice was to keep the insurance below 
rather than above the full value. He explained that on a former occa- 
sion he was insured for $5000, and although he had a clear total loss of 
$6000, it was hard work to convince the adjuster that it was even $5000, 
The professional admitted (he said) that his vocation was to make a sal- 
vage. Now the merchant had insured $8000 on $6000 worth of property, 
in order to give the adjuster, in case of loss, achance for salvage, and 
he anticipated no difficulty in effecting a prompt settlement. 


* * * * 


SEVERAL States have laws concerning unpaid taxes, by which fire 
insurance companies are prevented from obtaining renewals of their 
licenses each year until the collectors in the several companies havs 
certified that all taxes due are fully paid. We believe such lawe 
are frequently made the means of abuse and oppression; but if there 
were some measure by which the responsibilities of the companies 
could be concentrated, it would be a good thing. One of the leading 
companies of this city was unaware of any back taxes due a Western 
State, but was obliged to withdraw all its agencies or pay seven 
years’ delinquent taxes with compound interest to a backwoods 
county. What the companies want is simplicity in the State obliga- 
tions; then, if they are unwilling to assume them, they are the losers or 
gainers as the case may be. 


* * * * 


Rumors of the advent of a new English company, with a $500,000 
deposit in Albany, are increasing. 


* % * * 


THE affairs of the Manufacturers of Boston are furnishing food 
for much gossip this week, the most probable rumor being that the 
company has arranged for a reinsurance, to take effect January 1. 
There are a host of side rumors relative to the future of its presi- 
dent, Samuel Appleton, as manager of a large territory for an 
English company. The Manufacturers stood on the record with 
only a trifle over $18,000 net surplus last January, and if its ex- 
perience has been anything like that of other Boston companies in 





the diminished value of bank stocks and other securities, its surplus 
must be imperiled. From this point to a reinsurance and retire- 
ment the step is very short. 


~ * ~ * 


ONE of the signs of the times is the persistent effort on the part 
of the non-tariff companies to obtain the favorite storage risks in 
this city. They demand full tariff rates, but pay twenty and twenty- 
five per cent quite freely ; indeed, they will even go a little better 
than that for any considerable offering. The English companies are 
the chief losers by this game, but they can afford to lose in this 
direction by the gains they make in others, 


* * * * 


A NEw YoRK broker wants to know what kind of a racket the 
New Orleans underwriters have gotten up in regard to commissions 
on risks in the new Exposition in that city. One of his New York 
clients has a valuable exhibit in the Exposition and applied to him 
for insurance. All the New York companies being full, he was 
obliged to send itto New Orleans in order to obtain the desired 
indemnity. In due course he received a policy, and with it a polite 
note stating that the companies and agencies in that city had entered 
into an agreement not to pay any commissions to anybody on Ex- 
position risks. He is obliged to submit, but thinks it pretty smart 
that agents and brokers in New Orleans have ransacked the country 
for such insurance and invariably demanded and received full com- 
missions from Northern companies, It is pretty smart, and quite 
natural likewise. 


% * * 
TWENTY-FIVE fire alarms in fourteen hours in this city on December 


20, although attended with slight loss, are fearfully suggestive of 
worse possibilities to come. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


ee 


BOSTON. 
The Shoe and Leather Out of the Insurance Business Altogether—The Neptune Fire 
and Marine's Managers Confident of its Future Success—The Crockery Risks in 
Boston—Shading Rates on Account of Mutual Competition—Notes. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

Since my last letter, the directors and stockholders of the Shoe and 
Leather Insurance Company have taken definite steps to put their com- 
pany outside of any possibility of again participating in the insurance 
business, The whole trouble has been due to a want of harmony in the 
board of directors—a harmony that might have been maintained if Mr. 
Abbott had been a younger man, or if there had been some one in the 
office whom a majority of the directors believed was competent to be his 
successor. But Mr. Abbott is well along in years, and is, moreover, a 
wealthy man, and hence was personally indifferent to the line of action 
that the directors might see fit to take. The secretary, Mr. Fuller, had 
not had varied experience even in the marine branch of the business, and 
practically no experience in its fire branch. Mr. Kellogg, who was ap- 
pointed a year ago to the general management of the fire business, had 
an ample amount of experience, but somehow failed to capture the confi- 
dence of the board of directors to a sufficient degree to persuade them of 
the desirability of persisting in what seemed to be alosing business. Al- 
together, the directors, and lateron the stockholders, came to the conclusion 
that it was better to get out their dollar while they could, than run the 
risk of losing it in the hope of making a possible dollar and a quarter. 

It is possible that this action may have some effect upon other Boston 
companies ; at least it may encourage a wholly needless anxiety. It 
certainly did this in the case of the Neptune Company, which held its 
annual meeting a few days after the final decision was taken in the Shoe 
and Leather. But when the directors made a statement showing that, 
while business had not been fortunate, there was still some hope for the 
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future, the stockholders voted unanimously that they had entire confi- 
dence in the management of the office, and congratulated the board of 
directors that it had succeeded so well under such adverse circumstances. 
It is to be hoped that action similar to this last will be taken at the an- 
nual meetings of the other companies, for it is not at all desirable that 
Boston should have the amount of capital invested in the insurance busi- 
ness drawn down below its present point, which is no more than half what 
it was a quarter of a century ago, when the amount of insurable property 
was much less than it is at the present time. 

The crockery dealers of Boston, who complained to the Tariff Associa- 
tion. that their rates were high, have had the subject matter of their com- 
plaint carefully considered by the committee. The risks were individu- 
ally visited and their good as well as bad points carefully examined. 
You may not be aware that we do in Boston nearly double the crockery 
business that is carried on in New York city, the sales made in the West 
far exceeding those made by New York houses; and obviously it is not 
for the interest of our underwriters to interfere with the successful prose. 
cution of a peculiar local busiriess. The committee could not see its 
way clear toward recommending a reduction of the rates that had been 
decided upon, but came to the conclusion that if the crockery dealers 
would use the coinsurance clause, they might have an allowance of fifteen 
percent. As some of these stocks are only insured to the extent of 
thirty or forty per cent of their value, the concession, if it accomplishes 
its purpose, will be of much more benefit to the insurance companies 
than to the assured. 

The mutual insurance companies seem to be pressing more and more 
for business within our municipal limits ; at least a number of risks have 
been named for which mutual competition exists, and in order to meet 
this the board has considered it advisable to shade off some of its charges. 
While mutual competition is a thing to be considered, it is none the less 
true that it may be converted into a species of scarecrow, and prevent 
underwriters from obtaining what risks are actually worth. 

While the Tariff Association has succeeded in making what might be 
termed a scientific system of rates, it has done so at the expense of sim- 
plicity. The rates and rules are not complicated to those who clearly 
understand them and who follow the cuurse of the changes taken from 
day to day, but to one who does not give this study to the matter, or who 
takes up the subject for the first time, there is a complication which 
seems inevitable. In most of our offices some one individual is delegated 
for the purpose of keeping up the tariff book, but instances might be 
mentioned where the matter has drifted behindhand, and the members 
have lost all reckoning of rates, having to depend almost entirely upon 
information directly furnished them from the board rooms. There is 
such a thing as over-legislation, and perhaps if we were to stop trying to 
correct all little abuses until the work that we had done had been thor- 
oughly digested, it would be healthier for the organization, 

George W. Babb, Jr., who on the rst of January will become manager 
for the Northern Insurance Company, has arrived in town and is prepar- 
ing himself for his new work. Ina few days more he will be located in 
his new office. 

The month of November, and thus far in December, has resulted in no 
serious losses to our Boston companies, None the less, the showing 
made by them at the end of the year does not promise to be an encour- 
aging one. 

T. T. Sawyer, Jr., of the firm of Sawyer & Blake, appeared on the 
street a few days last week, and was then obliged to quit business, in 
consequence of a renewal of his sickness. Mr. Sawyer has had a hard 
siege of it, but it is to be hoped that he will soon be permanently about 
again. 

Mr. Fuller, late secretary of the Shoe and Leather Insurance Company, 
has been elected vice-president of the Boston Marine, Fr. &6.%. 

Boston, December 21, 1834. 





—‘*My company don’t advertise,” said a Chicago life insurance agent 
to The Investigator this week, ‘‘and I tell you it’s a discouraging set-back 
to approach a man and have him tell you he never heard of the company 
when it has been doing business here since 1860,” You won’t remain 
with that company long, Mr. Agent—you can’t afford to stay ; that is, if 
you are a live agent you can’t, for an ante-diluvian company cannot long 
hold nineteenth century men in its employ.—/nvestigator, 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





DOES SUBSEQUENT MORTGAGE VITIATE THE 
POLICY? 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

Please answer the following query : ‘‘ A” insures property of ‘*B” for 
one year, policy expiring July 1, 1885. ‘‘B” mortgages said insured 
property July 5, 1884, four days after taking out the insurance, without 
the knowledge or permission of the insurance company, Does said act 
of assured vitiate policy? SUBSCRIBER, 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., December 15, 1884. 

[Our correspondent neglects to state the proportionate importance of 
the mortgage, and whether the insured property is building or stock. 
Owing to the imperfect data, the proposition as submitted cannot be met 
with a clearly-defined or decisive reply, for the question is one largely 
governed by circumstances and the conditions under which the insurance 
was effected. Thus, if valuable property were mortgaged for a small 
amount, under the above circumstances, no insurer would be inclined, 
because the mortgage was not duly indorsed on the insurance contract, 
to declare the policy forfeited, unless notice of mortgage was especially 
required by the contract. And any attempt to resist resulting loss under 
the policy would probably prove unsuccessful. On the other hand, if 
goods are insured by the owner and, while he is pressed by financial 
difficulties, a heavy chattel mortgage is effected without the knowledge 
and permission of the company, thereby seriously enhancing the moral 
hazard of the risk, the insurer would have good reason to declare the 
policy vitiated, and any court of equity would sustain such a course. 
We trust that the principle governing the question has been clearly inti- 
mated. Considered in a liberal sense, a mortgage as security for a debt 
is merely an incumbrance, and has no bearing on the ownership of the 
property until foreclosure, but under certain circumstances there are 
moral influences which tend to seriously increase the hazard when pro- 
perty is mortgaged subsequent to itsinsurance. The North German Fire 
Insurance Company is now contesting a loss wherein this very question 
is involved. The insured mortgaged his property without notifying the 
company, and a fire occurring during the past month, under suspicious 
circumstances, the company has refused to pay the loss—Ed. Tue Sprc- 
TATOR. | 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


A Brief Review of the Present Situation. 


G. W. Lester, secretary of the Orient Fire Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, recently said in an interview with a representative of THE Sprcra- 
TOR: 

Undoubtedly the moral hazard has been particularly active during the 
year, and I am strongly impressed with the idea that a national bank- 
rupt act would be of very material value to the insurance fraternity ; 
and I am more impressed with this conviction as the fire losses grow, for 
it is undeniably true that ever since the national bankrupt act was re- 
pealed fires have been on the increase. Underwriters have reason to 
favor such a national law, in the reasonable belief that if an honest or 
honestly-disposed man can get relief from his liabilities by giving up his 
entire assets and, going through bankruptcy, thus be able to start life afresh, 
he will favor that course rather than cause his property to burn to obtain 
the available means to satisfy his creditors. There being no national bank- 
ruptcy act to take charge of insolvent debtors, the temptation for such 
persons to be careless in the management of their insured property is 
strong, to say the least. 

It is a hard matter for underwriters to combine and all honorably stand 
up to their agreements. I feel that the time is coming when steps must 
be taken making the insured responsible with the companies for fire 
losses, and either the coinsurance clause or the three-quarter clause, or 
both, will have to ‘be more generally introduced. The heavy fire losses 
must be decreased. The percentage of losses must be diminished 
before the companies can de a successful business. To say noth- 
ing about the effect of the fire losses, the shrinkage in the value of 
securities will be an important factor in the annual statements of all com- 
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panies, soon to be made. I believe that some underwriters have predicted 
that the shrinkage will average fully three per cent of the capital of the 
companies. . 

The decrease in lines of insurance carried is undoubtedly true in par- 
ticular cases, but I very much doubt that such has been the experience to 
any great extent. The amount of insurance carried should always be 
considered in accepting a risk or in rating it, but the coinsurance clause 
provides for this question, It is getting to be a custom more and more 
for companics to be liberal in the forms of policies, but unquestionably 
the insured should be coresponsible in a measure with the insurer for the 
burning of property. 

Toa certain extent I believe that underwriters’ organizations are of great 
value to the insurance business, if these organizations can work smoothly 
and harmoniously together. In the rating of risks, local boards are best 
informed as to the moral hazard ; the State boards are, on the other hand, 
better able to estimate and properly rate the physical hazard. The law of 
average applies to physical hazard, and with this the State rather than the 
local board is more fitted to deal, the operation of the local board being cir- 
cumscribed to a limited field. The mere fact that a certain place has es- 
caped fires in the past is a warrantee in the judgment of local agents that 
it will escape fires in the future, and,hence they make their rates accord- 
ingly ; whereas the companies and special agents do not consider this asa 
reliable criterion, and are guided more especially by the law of average. 
Underwriters’ organizations, though inclined to be a little arbitrary at 
times, have done good work. The State organizations are made up mostly 
of the special agents of companies, and should be the mouth-pieces of the 
companies ; but some of the companies object to being dictated to by the 
special agents, complaining of their arbitrary action, and this has been 
brought forward as a reason against them ; but they have done a good work 
and should be encouraged. Competition among the companies for the 
better class of business is as fierce as it ever was, although the fight for 
general business is not as strong as in former times. 

The encouragement of brokersin cities by paying excessive commissions 
is a great and growing evil. If other cities could control the brokers the 
way we manage it in Hartford, a great good would be accomplished. In 
Hartford, according to the rules of the Hartford board, the companies 
cannot take a risk through any person unless he belongs to the board. 
It is by this method that no brokers are tolerated in this city. I remem- 
ber, years ago, before the Chicago fire, when there were less than 600 
brokers in New York city, and these middlemen had not then given any 
evidence that they would cause the trouble that has since resulted. Then 
the system of rebates to the insured was proposed, by which the insured 
was invited to come to the offices of the companies and do his own busi- 
ness, for the consideration of a rebate. That system originated with the 
New York companies and worked directly against the outside companies 
in the city. But New York companies did not prefit in the end, and the 
result was great injury to the entire insurance business, for it was not 
long after the introduction of this plan that the number of brokers had 
increased four-fold. 





Burning of Pratt’s Oil Works. 


THE works of the Pratt Astral Oil Works, in North Twelfth street, Brook- 
lyn, were completely destroyed by fire on Sunday afternoon. It was 
shortly after noon when, from some unknown cause, a tank of oil ex- 
ploded, which spread destruction far and near, causing others to follow 
suit at intervals during the afternoon and night. The firemen had a hard 
time fighting the fire, and were taxed to their utmost by the tremendous 
heat. The hats of some of the firemen were burned and warped to use- 
lessness on their heads. 

The block occupied by the works extends from First street to the East 
river and from North Twelfth street to Bushwick creek, covering an area of 
about thirty acres. The eastern half of the block is occupied by substan- 
tial brick buildings, from two to four stories high, which are devoted to 
the manufacture of tin cans and boxes, stills and machinery, boiler and 
engine rooms and general offices. Just west of these buildings were lo- 
cated the thirteen huge iron tanks, ranging in size from 10,000 to 30,000 
barrels each. These tanks were separated from the western portion of the 
block by a two-foot brick fire-wall about the height of the tanks. The 
wall extended from North Twelfth street toward Bushwick creek, about 200 
feet, and thence at an angle to the East river, West of the wall were 





located the packing sheds, storage warehouses and shipping docks, in 
all of which there were large quantities of oil in tin cans and_ barrels, 
ready for shipment. 

A dozen fire engines had been placed at available points about the fire, 
and a general alarm which was sounded brought all the available force 
of the department to the spot, sixteen out of twenty companies being on 
hand. The oil company has a trained fire department, which was sum- 
moned to the works by the steam whistle, and it lent valuable aid to the 
firemen. The largest of the oil tanks is next to a five-story brick store- 
house in North Twelfth street, and it was feared that if the flames reached 
this building they must extend to the distillery beyond it, sweep the en- 
tire block and also the gas works. Chief Nevins of the Brooklyn De- 
partment conducted the attack on the fire, and Assistant Chiefs Terry, 
Frost, Cunningham and Farley were assigned special positions to direct 
the streams. The fire boat Havemeyer from New York also lent its aid 
to several tugs belonging to the oil company, directing steady streams of 
water on the oil tanks with the purpose of keeping them cooled to prevent 
bursting. Half a dozen streams were directed from the storehouse on the 
largest of these tanks, which towered as high as the building itself. Not- 
withstanding these efforts, the fire gradually spread from tank to tank 
until the lower portion of the block which the works occupy was in 
flames. Some of the smaller tanks burst, and the stream of burning oil 
ran out upon Bushwick on the north side of the oil works, where it was 
met and extinguished by the employees of the Manhattan Beach Railway 
Company, who occupy the north side of the creek opposite the oil works. 
Only two men were injured by the fire, one of them being a fireman, who 
was struck by a stream of water. and thrown from a roof, receiving but 
slight bruises. An average of the estimated losses by the fire would place 
it at about $250,000. Of course there was no insurance on the oil works, 
the company having an insurance fund of its own. 





Disastrous Fire in an Asylum. 
THE Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum at St. Marks and Albany avenues, 
Brooklyn, called the St. John’s Home, was burned on Thursday night in the 
violent storm that prevailed. By this fire, 785 children were turned out into 
the storm, and one sister and twenty-three children lost their lives. The 
building, which is one of the largest charitable institutions in Brooklyn, oc- 
cupied a plot of ground bounded by St. Marks Albany, and Troy avenues 
and Prospect place. It was built in the form of a hollow square, extend- 
ing 210 feet in St. Mark’s avenue and 170 feet in Albany avenue. At 
the south end of the wing in Albany avenue stood a brick boiler-house. 
The boilers were in the basement, and over them was a drying-room. 
Here the fire started a few minutes after three Pp. M. It quickly spread to 
the adjoining wing, in which were the boys’ dining-room, a chapel two 
stories high and a dormitory extending the whole length of the structure. 
In these rooms, with no dividing walls or doors, the fire gained great 
headway, being fed by the combustible Georgia pine floors and other 
woodwork, and by the seats, tables and beds, all as dry as tinder. The 
flames soon spread to the mansard roof, which fell a ready prey to the 
fire and afforded it an opportunity to spread rapidly. 

The only occupants of that part of the building were some boys who 
were on the sick list, and Sister Mary Josephine, who had charge of 
them. In one room above the drying-room were a dozen boys who were 
ill with various slight ailments, only one of them being in bed, and in 
the small room above there were about as many more who were 
suffering with sore eyes. The sister who had them in charge was 
also afflicted in the same manner. She succeeded in getting all the boys 
out, some of them going down the fire escape, where two of them were 
slightly hurt by having to drop eight feet to the frozen ground. But Sis- 
ter Mary Josephine did not escape in safety. She was caught by the 
flame and smoke before she could get down the stairs, and she sought 
refuge by getting out of a window, and stood on the cornice leaning 
against the slope of the mansard roof, A fireman named McGroarty went 
up a ladder to rescue her, and told her to walk along the cornice to him. 
She walked as far as she could and then jumped toward him ; but he was 
unable to catch her, and she fell to the ground. Her injuries were such that 
she died at St. Mary’s Hospital, whither she was taken. The efforts of all the 
available force of the Brooklyn Fire Department were unsuccessful in check- 
ing the fire. Owing to the high ground on which the building stood, 
it was very difficult to play water on the roof with effective results, The 
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Tribune says: ‘‘ Besides the height of the building, it stands on an ele- 
vation of fifteen feet or more above the street level. Another difficulty in 
fighting the fire arose from the fact that, despite the massive outer walls, 
the interior of the structure was a mere shell, There were no party walls 
dividing it, and the wooden partitions were flimsy and readily caught 
fire. Added to this was the deceptive mansard roof, which, with an ex- 
ternal appearance of being fireproof from being covered with slate, burned 
almost as readily as if covered with shingle, and formed no obstacle to 
the roaring fire.” 

The firemen worked nobly in the bleak wind which swept over the 
vacant lots and drove the blinding snow in their faces. One of them, 
George Matthis of Truck Company No. 3, was severely hurt. He was 
on a lofty ladder in front of the building, when a piece of the wooden 
cornice on the building was detached by the flames and fell upon him. 
He was knocked off the ladder, and went rolling and sliding to the 
ground, about thirty feet below him. His fall was so broken that he re- 
ceived only a broken ankle and some internal injuries. More than seven- 
ty-five policemen were summoned to the scene of the fire, and with the 
aid of citizens they carried a large amount of perishable property from 
the building. The estimated loss was $200,000, which was covered by 
insurance, 





The Newark Salvage Corps. 


FRANCIS J. MEEKER, superintendent of the Newark Salvage Corps, sends 
us a copy of his report to the Underwriters Protective Association, show- 
ing the operations of the corps during the year ending June 30. The 
number of fires and alarms responded to was 219, and the number of 
covers spread 711. The total loss to insurance companies was $234,576, 
while the amount involved was about $1,225,000. 

The following statistics show the number of fires and alarms, the loss 
and insurance and the insurance loss to companies interested, for thirty 
years, being since the organization of the paid fire department, which 
Occurred June 13, 1854. It will be noticed that the amount of insurance 
interested at a fire was never kept until the year 1876, with but two excep- 
tions, which were the years 1864 and 1865: 

















Fires Insurance Insurance 
PP adil Loss. Interested. Loss. 
June 13, 1854, to July 1, 1855...| 34 | $42,250.00 | -....... $18,450.00 
July 1, 1855, to July 1, 1856..... 47 25,500.00 eaemaeuy 17,690.00 
July 1, 1856, to Jan. 1, 1857..... 36 SAROOCD | ceiceces 12,600.00 
Jan. 1, 1857, to Dec. 31, 1857... 86 109,850.00 | =... - eee 83,600.00 
Jan. 1, 1858, to Dec. 31, 1858...) 68 ee ee re 20, 106,00 
Jan. 1, 1859, to Dec. 31, 1859.. 69 106,500.00 | — .. . wea 67,676.00 
Jan. 1, 1860, to Dec. 31, 1860...! 74 129,357.00 | ccccccce 83,344.00 
Jan. 1, 1861, to Dec. 31, 1861...| 63 SRREEGO FO ccdscas 17,337-00 
Jan, I, 1862, to Dec. 31, 1862...) 51 ee a are 87,477.00 
Jan. 1, 1863, to Dec. 31, 1863...) 63 CS A eer 75,341.88 


Jan. 1, 1864, to Dec. 31, 1864. -- vd 152,932.00 | *$83,236 00 72,311.00 


Jan. 1, 1865, to Dec. 31, 1865... 105,674.00 *76,234.00 72,234.00 
Jan. 1, 1866, to Dec. 31, 1866...| 126 239,843.00 | cccccces 85,218.00 
Jan, 1, 1867, to Dec. 31, 1867...| 116 109,844.00 | oes eeeee 89,964.00 
Jan. 1, 1868, to Dec. 31, 1868..-| 88 ABGIEI4 | ceccecee - 36,079.14 
Jan. 1, 1869, to Dec. 31, 1869.--| 120 pk Sn are 102,219.77 
Jan. 1, 1870, to Dec. 31, 1870...| 135 i eee 194,699.55 
Jan. 1, 1871, to Dec. 3%, 1871.--| 131 424,822.08 Peer reee 327,821.80 
Jan, 1, 1872, to Dec. 31, 1872.--| 126 160,949.00 | eeeeeeee 122,209.00 
Jan. 1, 1873, to Dec. 31, 1873...| 131 SEGAOSES | cvccccss 86,992.89 
Jan. 1, 1874, to Dec. 31, 1874...| 148 126,965.29 sseewens IIg, 100.29 
Jan, 1, 1875, to Dec. 31, 1875...| 186 904452-93 | cccccces 264,140.93 
Jan. 1, 1876, to Dec. 31, 1876.-.| 170 69,679.80 306,092.50 57,375-600 
Jan. 1, 1877, to Dec. 31, 1877.--| 200 84,284.38 433,404.00 77,689.08 


Jan. 1, 1878, to Dec. 31, 1878...| 158 183,024.26 565,991.66 110,923.14 
Jan. 1, 1879, toJuly 2, 1879...) 94 75,138.90 319,000.00 62,063.90 
July 2, 1879, to Dec. 31, 1879f..| 73 23,248.30 278,700.00 16,003.30 
Jan. 1, 1880, to Dec. 31, 1880...| 227 176,378.85 162,495.50 
Jan. 1, 1881, to Dec. 31, 188r...| 232 225,167.92 | I,134,299.53 167,107.9 

Jan, 1, 1882, to Dec. 31, 1882...| 230 182,816.80 939,929.35 pipe | 
Jan. 1, 1883, to Dec. 31, 1883...| 216 113,632.02 | I,100,203.83 91,421.86 
Jan. 1, 1884, todJuly 1, 1884...) 121 256,476.49 857,077.48 187,610.17 

















* Estimated. + The Salvage Corps went in service July 2, 1879. 





The Citizens Insurance Company of Cincinnati. 
Tue Citizens Insurance Company of Cincinnati is a progressive organiza- 
tion. For years the Citizens has done asmall business and made money, 
and the company has always been in good condition, though its operations 
have been limited. On June 1 last, Captain F, X. Reno, president of the 








Western of Cincinnati, succeeded Lewis Glenn in the presidency of 
the Citizens, and assumed an active part in the management of this 
stanch little company with the able secretary, John B. Abernathy, 
When Captain Reno was elected president, the office of the Citi- 
zens was moved to that occupied by the Western Insurance Com. 
pany, at No. 82 West Third street, Cincinnati, Under the new manage- 
ment a spirit of enterprise has been infused in its operations ; the com- 
pany is pushing forward rapidly, and it is anticipated that it will not be a 
great while before the Citizens will take front rank among the Cincinnati 
local fire companies, both as regards premium receipts and in respect to 
net profits realized. The gross assets of the Citizens on December 1 
amounted to $160,188 ; the gross liabilities were $19,976, and the surplus 
to policyholders amounted, therefore, to $140,212. Deducting the capital 
of $100,000, the net surplus remains at $40,212, an amount of surplus 
not possessed by some companies ten times the size of the Citizens, As 
an indication of the prosperity of the company, it may be stated that under 
the new administration the premium receipts for the past six months, 
from June 1 to December 1, increased by $7352 over the same months of 
last year. The company, it is needless to say, is cautiously managed ; 
quality rather than volume of business is sought after. The best prac- 
tices of underwriting are pursued and encouraged by the management, 
and the-reputation of the Citizens is above par in Cincinnati, 





Fire Protection for Small Towns. 


THE burning of the thriving village of West Randolph, Vt., leads The 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican to renew the suggestion made a few years 
ago, that towns along one line of railroad would find protection, economy 
and profit in maintaining a steam fire engine which should be moved 
about from place to place by rail. Within a few years there have 
been destructive fires at several towns along the Vermont Central, any 
one of which might have been held in check by prompt resort to a steamer, 
although it were an hour distant. But these towns also lack reservoirs of 
water, and are generally quite destitute of all the appliances necessary to 
put out fire. It is simply a question of economy, whether they prefer to 
provide some safeguard as an insurance or pay high insurance rates and 
burn up occasionally. A steamer at Montpelier or at White River 
Junction, at both of which points a locomotive would be within call by 
telegraph, would be a very good investment for all that section of Ver- 
mont, and be a very light tax upon the towns. 

The best means of protecting small towns from disaster by fire is one 
that has excited much attention and discussion heretofore. It would, 
undoubtedly, be a good thing to establish a line of railroad service 
where a number of towns are contiguous on a line of road. It could 
easily be arranged so that the apparatus could be started instantly on re- 
ceipt of a telegraphic summons for either of the places contributing to its 
support, and a few minutes would suffice to bring it to the scene of 
action. But there is usually so much jealousy existing between such 
towns that there would be little hope of uniting them to carry outa 
scheme of this kind. Nearly all small towns are run by a small clique of 
taxpayers, who know that every dollar expended will increase their taxes 
by just so much. Fire protection is one of the last things they deem 
necessary ; their property, they argue, never has been burned and is not 
likely to, and fire apparatus is a useless expense. They may be persuaded 
to buy a hand engine more or less antiquated, and expect that to be 
sufficient protection for property valued at hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. This niggardly spirit is to be met with everywhere, and it is safe to 
say that there are not half a dozen places in the whole country adequately 
supplied with fire extinguishing apparatus and material. In providing 
apparatus for any place, account must be made of the value of the prop- 
erty exposed, tho area to be covered by the fire department, the character 
of the fire hazards, the kind of buildings, etc. We wish it were possible 
to hold every community liable in damages for the destruction of the prop- 
erty of its citizens through the neglect of the officials to provide adequate 
fire protection. It is just as much the duty of the community to provide 
such protection as it is to provide water, gas, or sewers, or to furnish 
courts, judges, policemen and constables, or public schools. Every citizen 
has a right to demand of the community in which he lives, protection to 
life and property, and when this is denied him, he ought to be able to 
collect damages from the community. But the citizen also owes it to the 
community to take proper care of his property, and where he fails to do 
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this and his neighbors are injured in consequence, he should be liable in 
damages. The sooner this matter of fire losses can be brought down to a 
question of personal responsibility and individual liability, the sooner 
the enormous waste now going on will be stopped. Personal liability is 
recognized in almost everything else ; if a man’s cattle, horses or other 
animals inflict injury upon a neighbor, the owner is liable for damages ; 
if he injures the property of his neighbor, he is liable; if he sets fire 
to his neigbor’s barn or house, he is not only liable in damages, 
but may be sent to State’s prison; yet he may so neglect his own 
property as to cause it to take fire and destroy that of his neighbor with- 
out incurring any liability whatever. When the public can be brought to 
feel their personal responsibility for fire losses, and made to bear the 
burden of such losses as are caused by their carelessness or neglect, then 
we may hope to see fewer fires. But so long as it continues as at present, 
that a propertyowner can, by means of insurance, make more money by 
the destruction of his property than he can by preserving it, just so long 
fire losses will continue to increase. Not till the propertyowner is made 
to suffer actual loss in dollars and cents when his property is burned, 
will he be induced to adopt proper measures to prevent fires and to ex- 
tinguish any that may occur. It is individual responsibility, not co- 
operative, that is required to remedy the existing state of things. Scarcely 
a week passes that we do not have accounts of the destruction of large 
amounts of property in small places where old fogy rule has denied citi- 
zens the degree of fire protection that they are entitled to. It is a difficult 
matter for us to get up any sympathy for the sufferers, for our experience 
teaches us that nine-tenths of all the fires might have been easily pre- 
vented by the exercise of ordinary foresight and common prudence. 
When communities are too niggardly to spend money for their own protec- 
tion, it is scarcely to be expected that they will join in a co-operative 
scheme for protection by railroad which others would enjoy equally with 
themselves.— Fireman's Fournal. 





The Virginia Fire and Marine Insurance Company. 

DurING the year that now lacks a few days of closing, the Virginia Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company has transacted a satisfactory business, 
and the premium income for the year aggregates $25,000 more than last 
year. While the losses of the company have been heavy, consistent with 
the severe fire losses experienced everywhere, they will not vary mate- 
rially from the preceding year. It is therefore anticipated that this old 
and stanch company will make an exceptionally favorable statement as 
compared with its competitors, for the companies will be few that will be 
able to present a better showing or as favorable a statement as last year. 
The Virginia Fire and Marine does an eminently conservative business, 
or to quote the words of its president, said to us on one occasion: ‘‘I 
will say right here that we have always been willing to take our 
chances with the other companies, reserving to the public and agents the 
privilege of patronizing us or not as they think best. I cannot recall a 
letter in which we have ever asked for more business.” The company 
was incorporated in 1832. It does business in a wide but chosen field, 
obeying the law of average, having State agencies at Raleigh, N. C., St. 
Louis, Chicago; Philadelphia and Washington, and risks are placed with 
the company from various parts of the country. 





The Metropolitan Agency of the Sun Fire Office. 
DurineG the week, Vincent Tilyou, metropolitan agent of the Sun Fire 
Office, resigned his position, to take effect January 1. We had hoped 
that the result of Mr. Tilyou leaving the Sun Fire Office would be the re- 
moval of the head offices of the company to New York city, where so 
prominent and successful a company should naturally have its headquar- 
ters for this country. It is generally stated on the street, however, that 
Robert C. Rathbone has been appointed metropolitan agent of the Sun to 
succeed Mr. Tilyou. Commenting on the many rumors regarding the 
name of the new appointee current during the past week, The New York 
Commercial Bulletin said a fewdays ago: ‘‘The Sun Fire Office of 
London cannot afford to be represented in this city (for this means a 
mutually satisfactory separation of New York city from the general United 
States field, so ably and successfully administered by U. S. Gilbert at 
Watertown, N. Y.) by any other than a first-class man, as respects both 
social and professional position, And, the company having selected 












such a man, he should be as free to cultivate and control this field as if 
he owned the entire company. This city is not only a large, but a profit- 
able, fire insurance territory, and its proper underwriting cultivation 
cannot and should not be even attempted to be controlled from the other 
side. The principal candidate named for the position, so far as our 
knowledge extends, is not the kind of person to fill the bill.” 





The North German Will Retire from America. 


DurInc the week, the expected reinsurance of the American risks of the 
North German Fire Insurance Company of Hamburg, Germany, was 
effected, the company reinsuring in the Peoples Insurance Company of 
New York. The reinsurance contract takes effect on January 2, but the 
North German ceased to do business on December 18, and so notified the 
insurance department, Superintendent McCall then revoked the certifi- 
cate of authorization of the North German Fire to do business as a formal 
result of its notice of withdrawal. The department holds $300,000 United 
States three per cent bonds in trust for policyholders residing in the 
United States, and the trustees $69,000 as additional protection to policy- 
holders. 

The reinsurance of the company’s general business in this country will 
not interfere in any way with the California branch, which will continue. 
The company’s withdrawal is fully understood to be the choice of the 
home managers, who wish to use the American resources to extend its 
operations in the continent of Europe. There, it is claimed, the North 
German has prosecuted, and is pursuing, a very favorable business with a 
fair loss experience. The almost universal use of the coinsurance clause, 
and the quite general infusion of the principle of that clause with the 
three-quarter clause in European policies, is said to have an important 
and favorable effect on continental fire underwriting. 

The American managers of the North German, who in their stay in this 
country have made many friends in the fraternity through their cordiality, 
will probably be occupied at the offices in Nassau street for a year or 
more in closing up the affairs. 

On December 18, the North German issued the following notice : 

DEAR S1iR:—We telegraphed you to-day, ‘‘ We have reinsured in Peo- 
ples of New York ; please stop writing ; particulars by mail,’”’ which we 
now beg toconfirm. The reinsurance will commence from January 2, 
1885. We exceedingly regret the necessity of thus severing our connec- 
tions with you, which were of such a pleasant nature, both personally and 
in our business relations. With our present corps of agents and our 
conservative policy, the prospects of this company have never been 
brighter than now, and we have tried our best to so convince the home 
office. They have seen fit, however, to choose differently. There is 
nothing therefore left to us but to ask you to make up your final account, 
return the supplies of this company and your commission as agent, and 
greatly oblige. Personally we desire to express to you our hearty 
thanks for your good efforts in behalf of the company, for the aid you 
have given us in promoting its interests ; and wishing you success for the 
future, we remaim very respectfully yours, 


J. Mutu, Assistant Manager. J. CLAUSSEN, Manager. 





The Sun of Philadelphia Retires. 


THE Sun Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia has decided to with- 
draw from business, for the present at least, its management being of the 
opinion that there is no profit in the business for a small company at the 
present time. Its term business has been reinsured in the the United 
Fire Reinsurance Company of England, and its perpetual business in the 
Spring Garden Insurance Company of Philadelphia. This company has 
a good record for prompt and honorable dealing, and it is to be regretted 
that the general situation is so discouraging as to cause its withdrawal. 
It is said to have a very valuable charter and some wealthy stockholders, 
and may resume business, if the outlook should materially brighten, 





Defective Hose Couplings. 
WE have noticed several newspaper paragraphs recently relative to a test 
of hose that had been purchased by a city of prominence, wherein the fact 
that several sections leaked at the couplings under heavy pressure was 
commented upon as a reflection upon the hose itself. Of course, anyone 
familiar with hose knows that this is not so. Hose manufacturers have 
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nothing to do with the making of couplings, and are not responsible for 
the methods by which they are attached to the hose, although they may 
attach them themselves. The usual method of fastening couplings to hose 
is by means of a metal ring, which is expanded by a machine furnished 
by the coupling makers. It has to be adjusted with great nicety, and the 
intention, of course, is to have the connection so tight that it will not 
leak, But whether it will leak or not cannot be ascertained until the hose 
is tested, after which, if there is any defect, it is easily remedied. Should 
there be leaks at the couplings, this is no reflection upon the hose; it 
would be as sensible to condemn a system of water-works because some- 
body’s faucet leaked, as to condemn hose fora leak at the couplings. 
The manufacturers have no means of providing against such accidents 
until the test is made, and then is their time for applying the remedy. It 
ought, also, to be understood that it requires a strong and tight joint to 
resist a pressure of 300 or 400 pounds. In the instance referred to, out 
of a large lot of hose purchased, only three or four sections were found 
to leak at the coupling ; but the daily paper reporter attempted to magnify 
this into a defect in the construction of the hose. Query: Was there a 
rival hose agent at his elbow ? 





Valuable Uninsured Property Burned. 


HarricaAn & Hart’s Theatre Comique was burned to the ground on 
Tuesday morning. The value of the total property is estimated at 
$200,000, and Harrigan & Hart place their loss at $125,000. There was 
not a dollar of insurance on the theatre or its contents. The theatre rat- 
ing committee of the Tariff Association, of which James Yereance is 
chairman, has met with persistent opposition from both lessee and lessor 
in the attempt to insure the property at tariff rates. The result of this 
opposition to paying adequate rates for insurance is that Harrigan & Hart 
are to-day the poorer, and the Stewart estate, to which the building be- 
longed, loses just so much valuable property. The managers of the 
Stewart estate have assumed to dictate rates to the companies in connec- 
tion with all their property, but the Tariff Association, backed by the 
companies that compose it, has firmly resisted all demoralizing attempts 
in this direction, and the burning of this valuable theatre property fur- 
nishes a moral which should not pass unheeded by propertyowners, 








MERE MENTION. 





—The new water-works at Dallas, Tex., will cost $95,000. 

—Sacred Heart, Minn., has purchased a hand fire engine and 500 feet 
of hose. 

—The late Judge Stanley of Manchester, N. H., had his life insured 
for $20,000. 

—Cotton is said to burn faster, when once it is started, than any other 
thing, and the tighter it is baled the faster it will burn. 

—The Hanover Fire Insurance Company has issued a handsome 
calendar for 1885, bearing the familiar arms of Hanover. 

—H. N. Williams has been elected secretary of the Firemens Insur- 
ance Company of Dayton, O., vice E. Stanbery, resigned. 

—It is said the examination by the Iowa Auditor shows the Burlington 
(Iowa) Insurance Company to have a capital impairment of $40,000, 

—Some of the hydrants of Newark, N. J., are old style, covered with 
wood. The labor of packing them with straw to prevent freezing has 
just been completed. 

—As a result of the intense cold, there were two three-alarm fires in 
New York on Friday, and on Saturday there were no less than twenty- 
eight alarms within the limits of the city. 

—The Ashland, Minn., water-works company have built anew pump 
house. It is brick, 43 x 64, with a chimney eighty feet in height. Over 
four miles of water mains have been laid. 

—Receiver Swan of the Globe Mutual Life Insurance Company will de- 
clare another dividend of five per cent within a few days, as soon as the 
court formalities can be complied with. The Globe Mutual collapsed in 
1879. The late Receiver Fish paid two dividends—of thirty and ten 





percenteach. The dividend about to be paid will be the third, and the 
receiver hopes to pay still another, of ten per cent, making fifty-five per cent 
in all, 

—A local board is to be established at Reading, Pa., for the purpose of 
regulating insurance matters in the eastern district of the State, where 
rate cutting and other bad practices have prevailed. 


—The Reliance Insurance Company of Philadelphia held its annual 
meeting on the 17th inst., for the purpose of electing officers for the com- 
ing year. Thomas C. Hill was re-elected president. 


—tThe contract for erecting a building in Old Slip, New York, for Hook 
and Ladder Company No. 15, was awarded by the fire commissioners 
on Thursday, December 11. The building is to be erected in sixty days, 
and is to cost $25,743. 

—The retired Faneuil Hall Insurance Company of Boston, Mass., held 
a meeting of the stockholders on the goth inst., when it was voted to wind 
up the affairs of the company and dissolve the corporation. The com- 
pany reinsured its risks four years ago. 

—Chief Collyer of the Pawtucket Fire Department, who several weeks 
ago met with a violent death while attending to his official duties, was 
insured in the Travelers Insurance Company for $2500, and his wife 
acknowledges the receipt of that sum in the last issue of The Travelers 
Record. 

—The late Secretary of the United States Treasury, Hon. Charles J. 
Folger, carried $7500 in the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, paying full annual premiums in cash. The company has paid the 
claim, which amounted to $9240, there being $1740 in additions to the 
policy from dividend accumulations. 

—An eccentric individual named John Coombs has been arrested at 
Brattleborough, Vt., charged with setting fire to a number of buildings 
recently in that vicinity. It is claimed that he is insane, but such evi- 
dences of insanity are proof-positive that the individual needs restraint. 
A lunatic asylum is the proper place for insane incendiaries. 


—A SPECTATOR representative has been interviewing several prominent 
New York underwriters ‘‘on the situation.” Almost any underwriter, 
prominent or the reverse, can tell us where the trouble lies and what 
ought to be done. Just at this time what is wanted is for them all to do 
what they know they ought to do.— Cincinnati Price Current. 


—TueE SPECTATOR deserves a good deal of credit for the interviews it 
has secured with leading underwriters. These afford admirable oppor- 
tunity to acquire the feeling and opinion of these gentlemen in regard to 
the questions of loss, rates and commissions, and we believe will form a 
groundwork for some future combined action.— Zhe Jnsurance Record. 


—A despatch from St. Louis, dated December 18, says: ‘‘ Several prom- 
inent fire insurance men held a secret meeting here yesterday to consider 
the question of raising the rates of insurance in the various cities of the 
country, but it is not known whether they reached any definite conclu- 
sion. The proposition to advance the rates in this city from five to ten 
per cent was taken under advisement.” 


—George Graham Lake, a prominent citizen of New York and a 
director, who, it is understood, took an active part in the management of 
the North River Insurance Company, died during the week from injuries 
received by being run over by a Sixth avenue surface car. The North 
River enjoys the reputation of being one of the old fogy companies, it 
having been but recently that the managers allowed commissions to 
brokers, ‘and we trust that a spirit of life and enterprise may be infused 


‘into its direction in the near future. 


—Says The Cincinnati Price Current: ‘‘ There is a general expression 
of disappointment on the part of the firemen and insurance journals that 
President Arthur neglected to call the attention of Congress to the great 
fire waste now going on in this country, as they were led to believe he 
would do so by the letter of his private secretary to H. A. Hills, secretary 
of the National Association of Fire Chiefs. It may be that the secretary 
took the responsibility of pigeon-holing Mr. Hills’ letter, and that the at- 
tention of the President was never called to the subject.” 


—The carbon air blast is described as a new principle of fire extinguish- 
ment. It is claimed that by throwing vitiated air, which is air deprived 
of oxygen, into a burning building by means of a fan propelled by hand 
or steam, very effective work can be done in the way of quenching the 
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flames. The fan can easily be connected with a stationary engine in 
manufacturing establishments, or the engine of an ocean steamer or a 
locomotive. The principle seems to be simply to draw the air from and 
through the fire-box ; then, the oxygen having been burned out or ex- 
hausted, the vitiated air can be thrown into the burning building and the 
flames put out in a few minutes. 


—Reports from the Sandwich Islands indicate great development of 
leprosy, which appears to be spreading among the Scandinavian contract 
laborers on sugar plantations, These laborers belong to the poorer 
classes of Norway and Sweden, and hire themselves for five years at $10 
per month, On many plantations they are wretchedly housed and badly 
fed, being given quarters among Kanakas, South Sea Islanders and 
Chinese. The raceis naturally disposed to leprosy, and great alarm has 
been caused among the whites on the islands dy the appearance of tke 
disease among the children of the Scandinavians. Physicians on the 
island believe they have discovered a leprosy microbe, and they propose 
to vaccinate patients with it as a preventive to the disease. 


—At St. Paul, Minn., December 10, the city council and a party of 
prominent citizens inspected the new water-works, The business part of 
the city is supplied with water from Lake Phalen, three miles distant, 
which lies so high that water is carried to the highest buildings in that 
part of the town without the aid of a pumping station. For the bluffs, 
where a large portion of the residences are, pumping-works are required, 
and water has now been supplied to that. portion of the city. The works 
have a capacity of 1,500,000 gallons of water a day and will soon be 
doubled. Two million dollars have been expended, and for the first 
time the entire city is now supplied with water, though the lower part of 
the city has been so provided for ten years. Heretofore there was scarcely 
any fire protection in the larger part of the residence portions of the city. 


—In Hardin county, Iowa, on the morning of November 19, Enoch 
Johnson was found dead in the road. His buggy was broken and he lay 
about 120 rods from it, with one foot fast in a loop in a line of harness 
which had been on his horses. It was supposed that he had been killed 
by being dragged by the horses, and he was buried. A few days ago the 
fact that he had $9000 life insurance, and also some suspicious circum- 
stances surrounding his death, led to an inquest. The body was taken 
up and an autopsy showed ten gashes in his head and a large fracture of 
the skull. The testimony showed that he left the house of his daughter, 
three miles south of Cleves, in the afternoon, and soon after his son-in- 
law and the latter’s brother left and did not return home until nearly mid- 
night. They were seen on the road taken by Johnson, The same night 
Mrs. Johnson went to Ackley with another man. The coroner's jury 
returned a verdict that Johnson was murdered by some unknown persons, 
but suspicion pointed strongly to a plot among some of his relations to 
get his insurance money. 


—That old reprobate, Robert P. Long, manager of a grave-yard swindle 
known as the Maryland Guarantee Life Insurance Company, on being ar- 
raigned in the United States Court on the oth inst., on the charge of using 
the United States mails with intent to defraud, pleaded guilty and was 
fined by Judge Morris $250 and costs. Long lives in Middletown, Pa., 
and was in the habit of making occasional visits toan office on Gay street, 
in this city, to collect his letters. On September 16, he was arrested as 
he was leaving the post-office with a bundlejof registered letters. He was 
detained in jail until bail was furnished. Confronted by the fraudulent 
circulars he had distributed, and by the fraudulent entries in his books, 
defense was out of the question. The names of 300 members, nearly 
all seventy years of age, were registered on his books, enough with 
his other enterprises to yield him a handsome revenue. To entrap the 
gullible more completely, the rascal affects the guise of a minister of the 
gospel. Like his distinguished brother Unverzagt, he will smile at the 
leniency of the court and seek fresh pastures.—Ba/timore Underwriter. 


—The Sydney Sunday morning Herald contains a lengthy account of 
the suicide of Colonel James G., Jeffress, manager in Sydney of the New 
York Life Insurance Company. He had precipitated himself over a cliff 
in the outskirts of the city, and when the body was discovered life was 
extinct. The deceased was about sixty-two years of age, and a native of 
Virginia; he had been in the service of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, and had been manager for the company till within the last 
three months ; deceased was acting as special agent of the company at the 





time of his death ; he was a married man, and resided with his family in 
Sydney. The deceased was low-spirited of late in consequence of having 
been superseded as manager for the company by General Howell ; the 
deceased had served in the civil war; was a colonel in the Confederate 
army. The jury found that he came to his death through having fallen 
over the cliff, but there were various circumstances leading to the belief 
that he committed suicide. The deceased recently participated in a news- 
paper discussion of the rontine plan of insurance, which was attacked by 
Maurice Black, the well-known Australian actuary. 


—The Chicago Board of Underwriters is fighting a local abuse known 
as the “duuble-headed agencies.” A committee of investigation has 
been appointed, but has not yet succeeded in formulating a report, and 
further time has been granted. The double-headed agencies, as they are 
termed, have an agency transacting business under the regular rules of 
the Board of Underwriters, but evade those rules by establishing retail 
agencies, which write policies to suit their pleasure or convenience and 
charge over or under the board rates, as ‘the case may be. Occasionally 
they obtain an extravagant rate from some party not acquainted with the 
usual terms, and at other times, in order to obtain the business of writing 
a policy, cut the rate to a ridiculously low figure. This kind of transac- 
tion, many of the agents complain, greatly hurts their business, and they 
ask the board to in some way put a stoptoit. Some of the members who 
are suspected of being implicated in the double-headed agencies argue 
that the practice does not seriously interfere with the regular business, as 
the retail agents are not permitted to come within the business centre, 
which is described as lying above Van Buren street and east and south of 
the river. 


—£The truism so often repeated by us, that good hose constitutes the 
main reliance of a fire department, received another striking illustration 
at Newark last week. While the firemen were at'work at a third alarm 
fire, which was a hot and dangerous one, the old hose they are compelled 
to use burst in all directions, causing much loss of time and crippling the 
exertion of the men. The bursting was due to the age of the hose, and 
not to defects of construction. It had been in service long enough to 
have been put on the retired list long ago, but the “economy” exercised 
by the authorities kept it in service with the disastrous results mentioned, 
There is nothing so essential to fire extinguishment as good hose, and no 
city or village can afford to be without a liberal supply of it. It is better 
to have on hand a double quantity, as it enables the firemen to take better 
care of it than when the allowance is short. Hose should be tested at 
regular intervals up to a fair working pressure, and wherever weakness 
is discovered the section should be thrown out. It is better to discover 
defects in this way than to wait till the line is laid at a big fire and the 
safety of lives and property depending upon the hose carrying a good 
stream of water. 


—We have just received the annual report of the fire marshal of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: ‘‘ During the year the department was called out to 116 
alarms, of which ninety-five were fires. The aggregate loss atteriding fires 
during the year was $109,060 ; the total insurance covering the property 
damaged was $525,265, the total valuation of property involved, $1,703,- 
04%. The fire alarm department now consists of thirty-nine miles of wire, 
six miles of which have been put up during the past year ; fifty-nine alarm 
boxes, all told, nine of same belonging to private parties. All duplicate 
numbers have been changed, and many improvements made in the line. 
The records show the almost perfect working of the alarm system, while 
the cost has been greatly reduced under the efficient management of Super- 
intendent H. C. Bettinghouse. There are located within the city limits 
260 hydrants, having an average pressure of sixty pounds to the square 
inch. The department consists of three engines, seven hose carriages, 
two hook and ladder trucks, two chemical engines. Total value of prop- 
erty owned by the fire department is $105,751.38. Total expenditures for 
the year ending September 15, 1884, $44,683.93.” 


—Said a prominent underwriter recently to the writer: ‘‘I believe that 
in certain classes of business where the companies, by long experience, 
have found it extremely difficult to make any money, and, probably, ina 
majority of cases have been unable to derive profit—on such business the 
policies should contain a three-quarter or four-fifths coinsurance clause, 
after the style of the clause that has been formulated by the ‘ Western 
Union.’ I refer to a clause that makes the insured a coinsurer, the 
companies insuring for, say, three-quarters or four-fifths of the value of 
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the property, and if the insured secures more insurance than that propor- 
tion, the excess will be of no help to him. In other words, on those 
classes of business that on the average cause the companies to lose 
money, the insured should be made an interested party in the burning of 
the property. By the use of the clause I have referred to, this much is 
accomplished. If a man does not insure but to a certain point, he be- 
comes a coinsurer with the companies, and that horn of the dilemma is 
taken care of. If the insured, on the other hand, gets an excess of insur- 
ance, he can reap no benefit from it, and the other horn of the dilemma is 
thus disposed of. The bane of the business is, everybody knows, ex- 
cessive competition, and the results are bad forms of policies, want of 
co-operation among the companies and great difficulty in securing a fair 
rate, owing to the divergence of views and the tendency that has devel- 
oped in late years for each company to operate by itself and independently 
of the others.” 

—What is suspected of being an incendiary fire occurred in a tenement 
house in Brooklyn on a recent afternoon. It was discovered in the tailor 
shop of Daniel Hyams, where a gas explosion occurred. Among the 
smouldering pieces of cloth and other rubbish on the floor of the tailor 
shop was found a kerosene oil can, with a piece of tape, such as is used 
in making rick-rack, running out of its mouth, making what had been 
apparently a fuse or slow match running along the floor. The end of it 
was charred. A considerable quantity of the tape was coiled in the 
bottom of the can. The gas metre had been removed or blown out of its 
place, and lay on the floor in the middle of the room, while gas poured 
out of the broken pipe. The theory of the police officers and firemen 
who investigated the matter was that the gas had been allowed to 
fill the room by the metre being removed ; that the train to the oil can had 
been fired and then the room closed. As soon as the room was full of 
gas, it exploded by cuntact with the flame. It was learned that Hyams 
and his family were all out of the building at the time, his wife being at 
the house of one neigbor and the children at another’s, while he himself 
had gone to a meeting in New York. He hadinsurance for $1300 on his 
stock, placed in the London and Liverpool Company, which the police 
report to be damaged $1000, but which consisted largely of second- 
hand goods of little value. The building was damaged to the extent 
of $1000. There were many tenants on the upper floors of the build- 
ing, all of whom were badly frightened. 

—In the case of Columbia Steam Fire Company vs. The Firemen’s 
Charitable Association of New Orleans, the suit was brought to enjoin 
the Firemen’s Charitable Association from continuing, as a member, upon 
its rolls the name of Dougherty, an exempt member of the association, 
and belonging to Fire Company No. 5, who had been expelled. On be. 
ing expelled, Dougherty sought relief from the association, which is held 
to provide for its members in case of sickness, and burial in event of 
death. The firemen’s association took Dougherty’s cause in hand, and 
cited Company No. 5 to show cause why Dougherty should not be rein- 
stated to membership. The result was that Dougherty was reinstated in 
both bodies. The firemen’s association claims the right to reverse the de- 
cisions of any company belonging to the association in such matters. The 
court has decided, in the decision of Judge Lazarus, that the interest of 
the fire company to prevent Dougherty from enjoying benefits accorded 
to exempts is manifest when they hold that he has been rightly expelled. 
The expulsion of a member by a company to which he was attached car- 
ries with it the forfeiture of all privileges to relief extended by the asso- 
ciation. The expulsion of Dougherty entitles the plaintiff to the list of 
members on their rolls who virtute officii are members of the association. 
Decision in this case is reached solely on the question of jurisdiction in 
the association, of the plaintiff, without prejudice to the rights Dougherty 
may have to seek relief for any injury he may have sustained. There- 
fore the damages claimed have not been established, and are therefore 
disallowed. The judgment was rendered in favor of the plaintiff, with 
the defendants to pay costs. 

—There is no need to argue the question that insurance companies 
ought to charge for the hazard as they find it, but it is nevertheless an 
everyday fact that the companies do not abide by this maximum. Apro- 
pos, a correspondent sends to The New York Commercial Bulletin these 
sententious lines: ‘‘In your issue vf November 18, you publish an ex- 
tract from report of Mr. Harrison, as follows : ‘If it were possible to have 
our surveyors clothed with certain legal authority, much could be done 
to force the careless manufacturer and store keeper to greater caution and 
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consequent safety.’ The insurance companies have all the power they 
need if they will only use it. Let the rate of insurance depend entirely 
upon the risk, as found by the surveyor when he visits from time to time 
the premises. Let the surveyor draw up certain rules in regard to 
matches, oil waste, rubbish, etc., and if these are not compiled with let 
the rate of insurance be advanced at once on the risk to such a point as 
the additional risk demands. If this will not bring about the desired re- 
sult, cancel the policy. This policy has been urged by the writer for the 
last fifteen years in this city, but city insurance companies have apparently 
acted upon the belief that the business would ‘run itself.’ On the 
contrary, there is no business that demands more care in looking after 
details. The senior of one of the largest commission houses in this city 
once said to the writer, ‘Matches are scattered all over my store, and I 
can’t preventit.’ He was asked, what would be the result of making 
some one responsible for the condition of each floor, with slight increase 
of pay if it was kept in a satisfactory state and decrease of salary if not. 
The plan was tried, and the loose matches all disappeared.” 


—Captain Shaw of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade of London thus criti- 
cizes the American steam fire engine: ‘* The Americans long ago took the 
lead in steam fire engines, but they stopped where they began, and at this 
moment nearly all their splendid machines are far too heavy and unwieldy 
for the work, and the same may be said of almost everything they havein 
use. So heavy have their hose and other appliances become that they 
cannot be carried on the engines, and consequently every station has ex- 
tra horses and coachmen, at, of course, a considerable extra cost ; but this 
is not the only drawback. The use of heavy appliances necessarily makes 
quick movements, even on the ground, most difficult, and on ladders, 
walls, or other heights, simply impossible. Moreover, in America the 
men are wrapped in heavy oil skins and sou’westers, which retard their 
action and prevent them from getting close to their work. All over the 
continent of Europe, on the contrary, every effort has been made to lighten 
the appliances until, in the eyes of Americans, sometimes even of Eng- 
lishmen, they appear almost ridiculously small. Here in England, and 
notably in the capital, no effort has been spared to get all the appliances 
of the strongest and best kind for the hard, rough work, and at the same 
time of the greatest lightness consistent with the necessary strength ; and 
the result is a sort of medium between the cumbrous and unwieldy mate- 
rials used in America and the almost toy-like small gear on the continent 
of Europe. Many of the American steam engines are pérfect models in 
every other point but fitness for the special work and lightness. In de- 
sign, material and workmanship, they compare favorably with any machin- 
ery ever made, but they convey the idea of having been constructed by 
marine and locomotive engineers, without the assistance or advice of fire- 


men, . 

—The death of Reuben R. Springer of Cincinnati, recently, was an 
event that cast a gloom over the entire city. He was formerly in busi- 
ness in that city, but having accumulated an immense fortune he retired 
some years ago, and has devoted himself to philanthropical and 
charitable deeds ever since. His donations to public institutions have 
amounted to hundreds of thousands of dollars. He was a zealous 
Catholic, and a liberal contributor to all their charities. He had also 
many pensioners upon his private bounty, and it is stated that he gave 
away in this manner about $30,000 a year, in addition to his liberal 
public bequests. When his death was announced, every branch of the 
city government and all the commercial bodies and organizations of 
professional men and various trades passed resolutions of respect, and 
arranged to be represented at the funeral. The fire commissioners directed 
that four steamers be draped in mourning, fully manned and stationed at 
some point on the route of the procession. The City Hall was ordered 
to be draped in mourning for thirty days. His funeral was probably 
more numerously attended than any ever celebrated in Cincinnati, his 
kindness of heart and a life devoted to charitable deeds having endeared 
him to the entire population. In the respect paid to his memory all 
classes united without distinction as to politics, social condition or re- 
ligious belief. Mr. Springer was a childless widower, over eighty years 
of age. His estate is estimated to be worth over $3,000,000, of which he 
left by will over $500,000 to various public institutions. Many bequests 
to individuals are made by the will, but the bulk of the estate goes to the 
children of his several sisters. It is doubtful if the death of any private 
citizen in this country has been so widely mourned as was that of Reuben 
R. Springer. 








